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A Testimony from Yonge Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the Province of Upper Canada, con- 
cerning JOB HuauEs, deceased, (lateof Penn- 
sylvania. ) 

We believe it our duty to commemorate the 
memory of this our beloved friend, who removed 
with his family to this Province, and settled at 
Yonge street in the 6th month, 1805. During 
his stay here he was a diligent attender of our 
religious mectings, both for worship and discip- | 
line, wherein he was careful to wait for and ex- 
perience the arisings of truth, whereby he frequent- 
ly became qualifiedythough not in the enticing | 
words of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration | 
of the spirit and of power, to unfold the hidden | 
mysteries of Christ’s kingdom, to the edification | 
and encouragement of many present, at which 
times he was generally favored with a clear de- 
livery, though at other times he was somewhat | 
impeded in his speech. He was eminently 
serviceable in meetings for discipline, and labored 
much therein; although he was very zealous 
against obstinate offenders, yet to those under 
affliction his words were as healing balsam. A 
few months previous to his decease, he visited 
the different Monthly Meetings in this province, 
wherein he opened his prospect of our being uni- 
ted to one Yearly Meeting, and of requesting the 
privilege of holding a Quarter, which was united- 
ly concurred with. In the first month, 1807, he 
was one appointed to attend the Yearly Meeting 
therewith. 

A few days previous to his journey, he spoke 
to some friends nearly in these words: “I have 
been favored to see the way on my journey, as 
clear and as bright as noonday, so far as my 
friend Keuben Lundy’s, at Fishing Creek, but 
farther than there all appears to me dark as 
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midnight. Notwithstanding, I believe it right 
for me to go, and my desire is, that Friends may 
stand faithful for the cause and testimony of 
truth in this place, for it seems to me as if I 
have now about done with Yonge street.” On 
the 24th of 3d month, he took a solemn leave of 
his family, as one never more to return, and by 
accounts he arrived at the aforesaid Friend’s 
house the 11th of 4th month, very much in- 
disposed, though he was seldom heard to com- 
plain of any pain, but expressed entire resigna- 
tion to the divine will, and gave charge to avoid 
anything superfluous in regard to his interment. 
In this resigned frame of mind he quietly de- 
parted, without sigh or groan, the 26th of 4th 
month, 1807, and was decently interred in 
Friends’ burying ground at Fishing Creek, the 
28th of the same, aged 66 years. Signed in 
and on behalf of Yonge street Monthly Meeting, 
held the 18th day of Second month, 1808, by 

Amos —_ Clerks 

PHEBE WINN, a 


A remarkable instance of Divine preservation 
from the hands of ag intended assassin. 


Although more than half a century has passed 
away since the event of which I am about to 
write transpired, it may not be out of season to 
commemorate the loving kindness of Him who 
sleepeth not by day nor slumbereth by night in 
watching over and protecting his truly depend- 
ing children, who put their whole trust in Kis 
all-powerful arm; as it may prove encouraging 
to others in similar circumstances, to trust in 
Him who not only preserved Daniel in the lion’s 
den, and the three holy children in the fiery 
furnace, but will still continue to protect and 
preserve his faithful servants, as his power is 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever. Many 
years ago there lived in Pennsylvania, in the 
county of Northumberland, in Roaring Creek 
Valley, a Friend by the name of Job Hughes, 
an approved minister of Catawissa Monthly 
Meeting. This Friend, on going out to his fields 
one morning, discovered that his horses had es- 
caped therefrom, and having purchased one of 
them a short time previous, from some distance, 
he supposed the creature had endeavored to 
reach its former home. He immediately set out 
in pursuit, hoping to overtake them soon; but 
contrary to his expectations, he travelled many 
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miles before he found them. On his return he 
called next day at an Inn, to refresh himself and 
horses, where he observed a stranger whose ap 
pearance caused him to feel somewhat suspicious 
that his intentions were not good. After the 
refreshments were taken and Job was about to 
start, he requested the landlord to wait for his 
pay until he came that way again, it being a 
road he frequently travelled, as he came from 
home unexpectedly and had no money with him. 
About this time the stranger put on his hunting 
accoutrements, saying he would go out and try 
to find a deer; at which Job felt some uneasi- 
ness, as he started on the same road he was going. 
As he rode along, the stranger walked with 
him, sometimes by the side of the horse and 
sometimes behind, often changing from - one to 
the other. These actions helped to excite Job’s 
fears, as he said, when the man was by his side, 
he thought he intended to strike him from the 
horse with his tomahawk, and when he walked 
behind him that it was his intention to shoot 
him ; but he endeavored to keep his mind quiet, 
looking to Him for protection who is able to 
say, “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 
After travelling in this way nearly two miles, 
the hunter said he would go into the wood and try 
to geta deer. As soon as he was out of sight, the 
Friend feeling at liberty rode on quite fast for two 
or three miles, when all fear left him, and he 
saw no more of the stranger. When he arrived 
at home he told his wife the circumstance, re- 
marking that he had no doubt but that man 
would take the life of some person, as he believ- 
ed he had such designs in his heart. This proved 
to be true, for not far from the same place the next 
day he took the life of a pedlar, and the rumor 
being spread of the missing man, suspicion rested 
on the stranger and the aforesaid landlord, and 
they were both arrested and imprisoned. When 
brought to trial the hunter confessed his guilt, 
and was condemned and sentenced to be execut- 
ed; but previous to his execution he made a full 
confession of how he had executed his cruel de- 
sign, and how he was tempted the day before 
to take the life of an old Quaker, he knew not 
what for, as he was aware he had no money with 
him, for he beard him request the landlord to 
wait until he came that way again. Still he was 
tempted to murder him, and started with him in- 
tending tu execute his design, and walked by 
his side with the intention of striking him off 
the horse; but when he looked in his face, his 
heart failed him. Then he thought to walk be- 
hind him and shoot him, which he vainly en- 
deavored to perform. After changing his posi- 
tion several times, his courage failing, he be- 
thought himself that he might run across the 
woods and get ahead of him, as there was a turn 
in the road, and shoot him from behind a tree; 
accordingly he left the road for that purpose, 
anl ran some distance, when suddenly he be- 


came very tired, and coming up to a large lo 
he attempted to climb over it, but could not ; his 
strength was nearly all gone, and he sat down and 
shed many tears, but knew not the cause. It 
was some time before he sufficiently recovered 
his strength to leave the place, and on the next 
d.y he committed the awful deed, for which ae. 
cording to the laws of the country he suffered 
death. 

This is written from the memory of a survi. 
ving daughter of Job Hughes, who well remem. 
bers her father’s bringing home with him a print. 
ed copy of the murderer’s confession. Calling his 
family together, he read it to them, after which 
he, for the first time, rehearsed to his children 
the imminent danger their father had been in, 
and by what power he was preserved, his eyes 
overflowing with tears at the recollection, in 
gratitude to Him whose powerful arm had kept 
back the blow of the assassin. 

ELEANOR BoWERMAN. 


Often the water that is enclosed in a glass 
vessel appears to the unaided eye clear and pure. 
But if a ray of bright light suddenly strikes the 
vessel and illuminates it, we at once discover 
impurities which had before escaped our notice. 
So our sins have many hiding places, which con- 
ceal them from the natural conscience. And 


we should ask light from God, a clear, heavenly 
illumination, that we may find them out. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
(Concluded from page 43.) 


To the young we would gay, find your amuse- 
mentas much as possible at home, or in the 
vicinity of home. Pleasant games in which 
you muy be joined by your neighbors, in-door 
and out-of-door sports and exercises, the reading 
aloud of entertaining books, habits of pleasant 
and amusing, conversation, are among the ways 
in which “idle time may be not idly spent.” 

It is very important that amusements, both 
domestic and social, should not be expensive. 
The toys of a child gain nothing in value from 
being costly. Pleasure is cheap in childhood, 
and the least expensive pleasures are usually thef 
most healthful to body and soul. It is a poo 
entertainment which depends more on the cost- 
liness of food and furniture, than on the intelli- 
gence and spirits of those who are to enjoy it. 

We sbould cultivate a taste for what is beau-™s 
tiful. And here, for the poorest child that walks 
beneath the heavens, God has provided resources 
of enjoyment beyond all that wealth can buy. 
No galleries of art can compare with what thegy 
earth and sky offer almost every day and nightjit! 
in the year, if only the eye is taught to see and 
the heart to feel * * * * * * © Of 

Our amusements should, as far as practicable, 
be such as tend to the cultivation of refined and 
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generous tastes, and social dispositions and 
habits. *x* * * * * KK K K K 8 OK 

The use of intoxicating drinks, a merely sensual 

atification, is a habit which has nothing but 
the temporary enjoyment or excitement to recom- 
mend it, while it may not only betray the young 
jnto occasional excesses, but lead them into the 
most perilous and fatal courses. It is well, there- 
fore, that they should deny themselves this dan- 
gerous indulgence. We say dangerous indul- 
gence, for it always is a dangerous indulgence to 
young men. Where they are in the habit of 
meeting by themselves with tempting and evcit- 
ing drinks before them, there is hardly one in 
ten who will not sometimes do that which he will 
remember with mortification and regret. Let 
every one then, beware of entering upon a course 
which has deluded so many young persons of the 
noblest promise, and led them on, step by step, 
till the fairest hopes of life were blasted. You 
do not think that there will be any danger for 
you. This very security increases the peril. 
{f you saw the danger, you might be on your 
guard. But in these matters more than in any 
other you will find the truth of the remark of a 
great and wise man, Dr. Johnson, who confessed 
that his only security from intoxication was found 
in total abstinence. ‘The diminutive chains 


of habit,” he said, “are scarcely ever heavy 
enough to be felt, till they are too strong to be 
broken.” 


This is no place for details. 


But a few words 
may perhaps be added which look to something 
directly practical. There ought to be in every 
neighborhood, especially during the season of 
of long evenings, simple, inexpensive gatherings 
of young people. Whatever enlarges their 
sphere of innocent enjoyment without interfering 
with their serious pursuits, is to be regarded as 
a benefaction to society, * * * * * * 

As a general rule, small gatherings are more 
favorable than large to health and enjoyment, 
and in a country town especially early hours are 
almost essential to success. 

Wegreatly distrustin their infuence on young 
men all convivial entertainments from which the 
other sex is excluded. The presence of refined 


and cultivated women is a humanizing restraint, 


and lessens every temptation to excess. Persons 
of both sexes and of all ages should be brought 
together. The graceful mingling of all, with 
the habits of mutual self-respect and virtuous re- 


.gserve which the social instincts of their nature 


teach under such circumstances, tends to produce 
dignity and ease of deportment, true and noble 
aims in life, gentle and humane sentiments, 
while it prompts to the refined courtesies which 
hrow their self-forgetting kindness into all the 
little acts that go to make up the delights of 
social intercourse. 

As to the form that amusements are to take, 
the two leading remarks which we would leave 
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on the minds of our readers are, that they should 
be mostly of a home character, and that, in order 
to be general in their influence through a neigh- 
borhood, they should not be too elaborate or ex- 
pensive. * * * * * * * * KK # 

With respect to all of them it is well for us 
to remember, that, if they make our home plea- 
sures tame or distasteful to us, if they make our 
daily occupations uninteresting or burdensome, 
if they encroach on our more serious duties, if 
they tend tocherish in us habits of idle reverie, 
withdrawing our thoughts too much from the 
actual pursuits and interests of life, if they make 
virtue in any way less lovely or religion and its 
observances less attractive, then they cease to be 
innocent, and we should be on our guard against 
them. - Soif they are of such a character that 
we dare not look up from the midst of them to 
ask the favor and the blessing of God upon us, 
we should separate ourselves from them. For 
that which he refuses to bless cannot be other- 
wise than unblessed to us. 

One further remark we wish to make. It 
must never be forgotten that amusements are in- 
tended only for relaxation,—a state between 
working and sleeping, to ventilate our faculties 
and recruit them for new efforts in the great 
work of life. Viewed in this light, they are 
beautiful interludes, provided by Him who 
knoweth our frames, and gracefully thrown in, 
like sunny openings in the forest, amid our serious 
occupations and cares.* * * * * * # # 

Here we see the true place and office of amuse- 
ments. They are not the business of life, but 
interludes, recreations, refreshments, thrown in 
at intervals to save us from being utterly broken 
down by unceasing and perpetual toil. While 
we study or labor, while we do our part to work 
or to prepare ourselves for work, we havea right, 
nay, it is our duty, as well as our privilege, to 
give ourselves up from time to time to amuse- 
ments. But when amusements become the chief 
thing, when they take the place of the serious 
duties which God has imposed on every man 
whom he has created,then they undermine our 
principles, and impair our faith in whatever is 
noblest in virtue, or most holy in religion. The 
soul which lays upon itself no weightier obliga- 
tions and seeks no higher ends, is lost. Even 
poetry and art, so beautiful in their place 
as the handmaids of religion, only lead us 
into the paths of death when they withdraw 
from her guidance and demand for themselves 
the worship which is due to Godalone. “ This, 
too, is the ruinous effect of an education of accom- 
plishments. The education of the taste, and 
the cultivation of the feelings, in undue propor- 
tion, destroy the masculine tone of mind. An 
education chiefly romantic or poetical, not 
balanced by bard practical life, is simply the 
ruin of the soul.” * 


* Robertson. 
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And when such has become the character of a 
community, when esthetic tastes have greater 
influence than the love of truth, and amusements 
are allowed to stand in the place of better things, 
then, no matter what external show of prosperity 
or refinement there may be, the doom of that 
community is sealed. ‘ For,” in the language 
of an able historian,* “neither in sacred nor 
profane history,—neither in the monarchies of 
the East, nor the free commonwealths of the 
Western world,—neitber in Egyptian, Grecian, 
Roman, Italian, Saracenic, or any other chroni- 
cles,—could an exception be found to the law 
which dooms to ruin any people who, abandoning 
the duties for the delights of this transitory state, 
live only in the frivolities of life, and find only 
the means of a dissolute and emasculat¢ self in- 
dulgence in God’s best gifts to man,—in wealth 
and leisure and society, in erudition and art and 
science, in literature and philosophy and elo- 
quence, in the domestic affections which should 
bless our existence, and in the worship by which 
it should be consecrated.” 


EXTRACT. 


“ Tt is a most significant fact that the univer- 
sal consciousness has taken up into itself the 
meaning of nature, for all human language 
represents the operations of the mind, good and 
bad, by things good and bad in the world with- 
out. Into nature all language sends down its 
roots and draws up its life, to depict the hideous- 
ness of sin or the sweetness and beauty of virtue. 
There is hardly a word in any language that 
describes a mental process or a heart process 
which, traced to its root, is not found to conceal 
an image drawn up from the natural world to 
reflect the beauty or deformity of the soul; and 
however the sentimentalists would have it, the 
soul intuitively reads its subjective heaven or hell 
in the face of nature, ‘clear as in a molten mirror.’ 

The very words we are using illustrate the 
point, for heaven isthe participle of the verb to 
heave, and means something raised or arched 
above, and by analogy the soul’s serene height, 
above the perturbations and storms beneath ; and 
hell in the Hebrew was a loathsome valley, where 
rose the fetid smoke of human sacrifice, and 
hence the soul’s cavernous deeps where humanity 
is sacrificed in its lustful fires.” 


We may lay it down as a principle in the re- 
ligious life, that everything is wrong in regard 
to which we cannot ask the Divine direction and 
blessing. ‘When we sin, we wish, like our first 
parents, to hide ourselves from Him whom we 


have offended. But it is the nature of a pure 
heart always to seek God. Its language is, in 
all the occurrences and duties of life, ‘‘ My Fa- 
ther, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


*Sir James Stephen. 
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My heart was hot within me; while I was musing, th, 
Jire burned.”—Psatm xxxix. 3. 

There is a strongly marked contrast betwee 
different classes of those exposed to intense coli, 
In not a few of our narrew streets and ricke 
houses you may find poverty-stricken familie, 
hovering with contracted limbs, and chattering 
teeth over scanty fires, while their dwellings see 
a mere lattice-work, designed for the free pas 


sage of the northern blast; and probably they 


is no suffering from the cold that is keener thy 
might be witnessed, not far from any of our home 
on a severe winter. But with the thermome 
at its lowest range, the axe of the woodman pli 
with a vigorous and merry ring; the farme 
trudges, unchilled, in the snow by the side ¢ 
his team ; and warm, glad life far outspeeds th 
the wind it braves in the swift sleighs that trac 
our interior river-courses and lake-beds. 
Whence this contrast? The cause is, mani 
festly, internal, not external,—personal, not 4 
mospheric. We are heated, chiefly, not fro 
without, but from within,—not by the fu 
burned in our presence, but by the fuel whi¢ 
we ourselves consume. We carry about withi 
us our own hearth with its undying fire,—ouro 
stove with its perennial radiation of heat. Ox 
lungs are the seat of a perpetual combustion ; 
a coal-fire kindled with our first breath, extin 
guished only with the last. The fuel is the ca 
bon and hydrogen contained in our food, whi¢ 
are carried, in combination with other element 
through the processes of digestion and blood 
making, conveyed to the lungs, and there oxi 
dized, or, in other words, ignited and burned b 
the oxygen inhaled from the atmosphere. Thi 
combustion it is which heats the body; whi 
the circulation which it demands and sustain 
enables the human system to resist to a wonder 
ful, and in some cases a seemingly miraculou 
degree, the effect of external heat. In extre 
cold, no particle of blood remains near the su 
face for more than an instant; but the enti 
life-tide circulates constantly to and from th 
central hearth, thus sending to the surface, frot 
moment to moment, a freshly heated curren 
On the other hand, in external heat higher tha 
the average temperature of the body, the cor 
stant withdrawal of blood from the surface befo 
it has time to become unduly heated, preservs 
the internal temperature unchanged. has, fe 
a range of more than three hundred degrees ¢ 
external heat, thereisa variation of not more tha 
three or four degrees in the healthy human bod; 
Now the contrast between the suffering ani 
the unsuffering in the severe exposures of ou 
Northern climate is due to the different amour 
of fuel employed to feed this internal flame 
Fire, it is often said, cannot warm the very poo 
The reason of this is that their meagre vegetabl 
food, even if it seem unstinted in quantity, ' 
deficient in those unctuous, carbon-making it 
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vellous arrangements of the Divine wisdom in 
the economy of animal being,—or, I should rather 
say, of human being; for in man alone does it | those who for many years have had not so much 
'as a single unsuffering night or painless hour, 
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gredients which sustain the fires within. What 
they need, even more than replenished wood- 


iles, is a generous diet. 


On the other hand, 


those who can meet the bleakest exposures with- 
out suffering, are well fed on carbon-yielding 
viands, and the fire that they carry within them | 
never burns low for Jack of fuel. | 


This self-heating apparatus is well worthy of | 
our study, as one of the most recondite and mar- 


attain its perfect adjustment. Other animals 
are limited in climate, and their constitutions 
are adapted to their appointed limits. Man, the 
destined denizen of every zone, can subsist alike 
on tropical sand-wastes and beneath a roof of 
Arctic ice. 

The perfect working and cosmopolitan adapta- 
tion of this apparatus have been most strikingly 
illustrated in the experience of Dr. Kane and 
his companions. With a temperature sometimes 
of seventy degrees below zero, for weeks togeth- 
er below the freezing-point of quicksilver,—often 
burrowing in the snow at these low temperatures, 
—they found themselves dependent on food 
rather than on fire. With an adequate supply 
of walrus-flesh and other carbon-yielding food,— 
the natural and fitting nourishment for those 
high latitudes,—they enjoyed health, comfort, 
vigor, gayety, hopefulness. When this supply 
fell short, the red-hot cabin stove seemed to yield 
no warmth; chilled nature drooped, sickened, 
and was ready to perish,—reviving again, and 
burning with its accustomed fires, when a kind 
Providence again spread their board in accord- 
ance with their needs. 

I have dwelt thuslong on this portion of human 
physiology, not alone with reference to what I 
have yet to say, but for its own sake,—as fur- 


nishing thoughts which, with our wintry winds, | 


and in the rich comfort of our sheltered and af- 
fluent homes, may give added definiteness and a 
higher glow to our ascription,—‘I will praise 


thee ; for [ am fearfully and wonderfully made.” | 


Our text suggests a similar economy in the 
spiritual organism. What a contrast is there 


between different classes of exposed, tempted, | 


imperilled, afflicted souls! Some seem at the 


mercy of every external blast of evil or misfor- | 


tune. Their principle shrinks into itself on the 


first access of temptation. Their courage yields 


to every petty trial. Their serenity can stand 
no shock. They are utterly unfortified against 
assault, whether from an adverse moral force or 
from an afilictive providence. Pierced through 
and through by every wind, chilled to the soul’s 
centre by every privation, stripped to wintry 
desolation by the inevitable calamities of life, 
they awaken in one who is a discerner of spir- 
Its very much the same kind of shudderingsym- 
pathy which is aroused in the heart of the win- 





ter visitor of the poor. There are others, who 
are always bright and warm, serene and happy. 
Every blast of adverse fortune may sweep around 
them and over them without chilling them. All 
things may seem against them; yet in all nd 
over all, alert and joyous, they show that their 
happiness has its cause as well as its seat within, 
—that there are in them self-sustaining and self- 
feeding resources adequate to their intensest need. 

We find such persons even in the arctic re- 
gions of human experience. We have known 


who yet showed no symptom of inward unrest, 
| whose countenances always betokened tranquilli- 
‘ty and gladness, whose lips never opened for 
complaint, but constantly for gratitude and trust. 
| Among the most serenely happy of our acquaint- 
‘ance have been some who have been bereaved at 
‘every point,—who, were it not for the attractive 
| power of their Christian excellence, would stand 
almost alone in a stranger-world,—yet over 
‘whose hearts has passed no touch of cold, over 
their sympathies no blighting, over their affec- 
|tions no wintry frost. Not that they did not 
love the departed tenderly ; but there is a vital- 
\ity within them which resists every depressing 
| influence from without,—a full, warm current of 
spiritual life, which circulates so fast, and throbs 
| with so strong a pulse, that it cannot be chilled. 
| There have been also those, who, in the service 
,of God and man, have encountered every con- 
_ceivable form of adversity, hardship, privation, 
'and persecution, who yet, morally and spiritual- 
ly, have held their own and more, not in faith 
'and steadfastness alone, but in peace and joy,-— 
who have felt as the Burman wissionary did, 
‘when, wasted with consumption, he was borne 
| through pathless jungle and over swollen streams, 
'to preside at the baptism of a little company of 
converts from idolatry, and, dying on the field 
of his bloodless victory, seemed lifted to the 
'third heaven of ecstatic joy, with no regret but 
that he had not more lives than one to wear out 
in his exhausting toil. 

How beautiful an example of this self-sustain- 
ing warmth of life and happiness is St. Paul in 
his hunted, outcast pilgrimage, in frequent 
stripes and imprisonments, hardships and perils, 
sometimes for many consecutive months chained 
by each hand to a Roman soldier, yet so joyous 
in soul that the best wish he can breathe is, that 
one might be as he was, “except these bonds,” 
Hear him, when in the grasp of the terrible Ne- 
ro, and with no prospect so probable as that of 
being thrown, the next week or day, to be the 
food of savage beasts, over and over again call- 
ing upon his Philippian friends to joy and rejoice 
with him. See him, in this fearful crisis, indit- 
ing that letter, in which it seems as if words 
could not flow fast and strong enough to give ex- 
pression to the grateful gladness that fills his heart. 
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Now here is a spiritual contrast closely analo- 
gous to that which I cited of varying bodily ex- 
periences in this climacteric of our winter. The 
two cases are also analogous in their physiology. 
There is in every scul a central hearth, a self- | 
heating apparatus, a self-gladdening faculty, an 
innate power of rejoicing for evermore. But it is 
not a power which works without feeding. It 
demands nutriment. Itcraves fuel. It desires | 
meat to eat that the world knows not of,—such | 
as nourished Jesus when he refused the food that 
the disciples brought bim,—in the beautiful fig- | 
ure of the old hyinn, | 

“ Such as the saints in glory love, 

And such as angels eat.” 
This fuel is not given, this fuel-yielding food is | 
not supplied, even by the happiest exp riences | 
of the outward life, which, like the fire in our | 
houses, warm only the surface, penetrate not the 
recesses of the inward being, and which with- | 
drawn, the soul feels instantly its wintry chilli- | 
ness and desolation. But when the soul is fed | 
upon its God-appointed food, then is the heart | 
hot within, and in holy musing the fire burns 
bright on the hearth of the affections, the sym- | 
pathies, and the hopes, though the outward world 
be drear and chill, though winter mantles the 
earthly life, though fresh snows rest upon the 
graves of the most tenderly beloved. There is 
in such spirits a vital warmth, which radiates 
from within outward, suffuses the countenance, 
breathes in cheerful utterances, glows in the | 
whole life, and shows how little man need be 
dependent on his externals,—how entire and 
self-contained is the soul that knows its own 
blessedness,—how true it is that there is a “* peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding” indeed, 
yet which is proffered for every heart that will 
seek it aright. 

What are the elements of this inward joy,— 
what the heat-creating food, the fuel of the fire 
within ? 

Its first essential element is expressed by the 
Psalmist, when he says, “The Lord reigneth, 
let the earth rejoice ;” and in still more expli- 
cit terms, ‘The Father himself loveth you.” 
Without this assurance, I would neither wish to 
live, nor dare todie. With this, full, deep, and 
clear, | know not what ought to disturb our 
tranquillity, or to cloud our joy. If Omnipotent 
Love presides over our being, what room should 
there be for repining, discontent, or foreboding ? 
In the Father’s counsels there can be no thought 
but for the child’s welfare; and the mystery 
that enwraps his dispensations is only that which 
must, of necessity, belong to the plans of Him 
whose vision pierces to the heart and to the 
depths of eternity, when viewed by the short- 
sighted and ignorant spirit in the very infancy 
of its existence. It is enough for us that Infi- 
nite Mercy fills the throne of the universe,— 
that events flow under the guidance of Him to 


| 





| life-long flame of holy desire and yearning. 
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whom all the souls of men are unspeakably dear, 
and who Will say to the winds and waves of ad. 
versity, beat and surge as they may, “ Touch 
not mine anointed, and do my children no 
harm.” 

Another essential element of the fuel-making 
food of the soul, is the hope full of immortality, 
St. Paul had seen in vision the joy of the re. 
deemed, had been caught up in revelations of 
the Lord into the third heaven, aud heard the 
unutterable song which none can learn but those 
that are redeemed unto God from among men; 
and thenceforth it would seem that heaven was 
ever around him and within him, and that earth. 
ly trial and calamity had lost all power over his 
soul. In revelations from the Lord we have 
the same assurance, which our musings may 
present in realizing vision, from which our fan. 
cy may dress up the eternal mansions, and be. 
hold the fields in their ever-living green, the 


| golden gates within which there is no suffering, 


no night, no winter. We need to dwell upon 
this prospect, to feed on these promises, to muse 


; upon them till the fire burns, and then by pro- 


longed and renewed musing to kindle it into a 
In 
our earthly experience how willingly do we en- 
counter toil, hardship, and loss, in a near and 
seemingly certain view ofa happy issue! And 
how does the utmost that we can do and _ bear 
seem light and of no account, when incurred in 
the confident pursuit of some great good! 0, if 
we would but think enough of heaven to make 
its hope constant and vigorous, it would repel 
every chilling influence from our outward for- 
tunes, would quench with its radiating warmth 
the icy blasts from our scenes of conflict and 
sorrow, from our desolate homes and the graves 
of our kindred. The worst that could befall us 
would be but as a painful vision of the night 
when joy cometh in the morning. For what is 
earthly privation, if at every step the celestial 
city rises higher, brighter, clearer to our view? 
What is bodily suffering, if the soul have its 
sure heritage where all tears are wiped away? 
And what are our separations through the min- 
istry of death, if we know that we are to meet 
aguin where the farewell shall never be uttered? 
AP. H 


MOURNING CUSTOMS. 
The customs of society, in their origin at 
least, are but embodiments of the beliefs of 
society. The modes of mourning for the dead af- 


ford a striking illustration. Taking their rise 
in the infancy of the world, before the hope 
of immortality had grown strong, or visions of 
the future life had become clear, they embodied 
the conviction that all the relations between the 
living and the departed were dissolved; that, if 
the latter survived the dissolution of their mor- 
tal frames, they had lost all the personal peculi- 
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arities that endeared them to the living, by re- 

absorption into the power that created'them ; or, 

they were alienated from God by the frailties of 
their nature, and banished to the voiceless glcom 

and dismal slumber of Sheol, the subterranean | 
empire of all departed souls; or, in the light of 
a more philosophic but inbuman, and equally | 
false theology, they were numbered among the | 
favored few to whom alone the Elysian fields | 
were open. In either, and in every case, all 

spiritual relations with them were dissolved for- 
ever. The goodness, the moral worth, the spir- | 
itual loveliness that had endeared them to the liv- | 
ing, would be recognized as theirs no more. Their, 
expressions of unutterable love had gone out in 

an eternal darkness ; and their voices, instead of 
being yet vocal with a celestial music, were hush- | 
ed in the silence of dark, inexorable death. 

What wonder that their survivors rent their 

garments, sprinkled dust upon their beads, bot- 

tled the tears they shed, wounded their faces 

with their nails, beat their breasts, and ate their 

food seated upon the ground! What wonder 

that they sent forth their wild keens, their broken 

lamentations in mournfully accordant sounds, 

hired “‘ Mulieres Peerfice’”’ to shed tears and sing 

the praises of the deceased, employed minstrels 

to mourn and lament for the dead! What 

wonder that they clothed themselves with sack- 

cloth, in black, or white, or purple, or yellow, or 

blue, as the stringent laws of imperious fashion 

dictated, that they might thus indicate, by every 

external sign of woe, the bitter grief that 

had overwhelmed their souls! These were 

natural, they were inevitable results of the belief 
that filled their souls. 

Kighteen hundred years ago the germs of sin- 
gular phenomena were becoming apparent in 
society, standing out in direct contrast to these 
customs. Side by side with the old Persian and 
Hebrew eschatology, that, at death, the good 
and the bad alike were consigued to Sheol—an 
eschatology which was adopted and dwelt upon 
by the Christian Fathers, with the addition, on 
the part of some, that at the second coming of 
Christ, and at the day of judgment, which they 
expected immediately, the souls of all men would 
be liberated from thence ; with the addition on 
the part of others, that all Christians, in virtue 


of their baptism and their faith, were exempt 


from passing to the under world, and at death 


were translated at once to the “ Kingdom of. 


God,” or to “ Life ’”’—side by side with this sin- 
gular doctrine of last things, there gradually 
grew up in the Primitive Christian community 


possible time has come for our entering the spir- 
itual world. ‘To them, consequently, death nev- 
er was a premature event. Nor only so. To 
them there were spiritual truths, affections, joys, 
and states of soul that were realities, over which 
death and the grave had no power; and those 
who were taken hence in the Lord were taken 
only to be restored under more glorious forms— 
were separated for the moment, in God’s and 
man’s immortal life, only in order to be united 
again with those they had left in a glorified state 
for all eternity. Nay, the great experience of 
death, which the heathen had designated as the 
* black-veiled king of the dead,” was hailed by 
them as an “angel of light,” that led the de- 
parting to new conditions of existence, in which 
they would attain to a more complete participa- 
tion in Christ’s divine and blessed life. 

‘lo them, heaven was alive with the spirits of 
their loved ones ; their spiritual eye beheld them 
there, with every vestige of weariness and pain 
removed, and animated by all holy influences, 
feelings, and impressions —clothed, not in their 
funereal garments, but “clothed upon” with 
robes of light, and that “ house which is from 
heaven.” They felt that they were still bound 
to them by indissoluble bonds—that they were 
with them—thattheir intercourse was continued, 
only under new conditions. Life-giving influen- 
ces, convictions of duty, immortal aspirations, 
came from them with inspiring power. Aud so 
it came to pass that on the anniversary of their 
departure, at least, often on each Lord’s day, or 
every returning month, their memory was cele- 
brated by participation in the Supper of the 
Lord, in the consciousness of aa inseparable 
communion with them; and a gift was laid up- 
on the altar in their name,,and in the quench- 
less faith that they were still living members of 
the Church! In the words of the most spiritual 
of all church historians, ‘Communion with the 
living and the dead was a communion for eterni- 
ty, the bond of which, resting in the eternal, 
could be sundered by no power of death or hell. 
The Christians had a consciousness of constant, 
invisible communion with those from whom they 
were outwardly separated.”’ Before this living 
faith the old mourniug customs fell into desue- 
tude; the dead were clothed in new white gar- 
ments, to signify *‘ the new clothing ofincorrup- 
tion ;” lights were carried before their mortal 
remains, as symbols of the glory upon which 
| they had entered; and their survivors, while 
' they wept the tears that flowed from their lace- 
‘rated affections, refused to cluthe themselves in 


a more spiritual faith. They became conscious, | weeds of woe, when their friends were putting 


even in their darkest hours, of the presence of a 
loving Providence, which permits not a sparrow 
to fall to the ground unnoticed, which, as it de- 
termines the period of our birth and the bounds 
of our habitations, so, also, never permits us to 
pass away from the natural world until the best 


on the garments of salvation. ‘There were some 
fashionists then, indeed, who complied with the 
common mode ; but mark what Cyprian said to 
them—“ We ought not to mourn for those who, 
by the summons of the Lord, are delivered from 
the world, since we know they are not lost, but 
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sent before us; that they have only taken their 
leave of us, in order to precede us. We may 
long for them as we do for those who are on a 
distant voyage, but not lament them. We must 
not put on dark robes of mourning here below, 
while, above, they have already put on the white 
robes of glory ; we must not give%the heathens 
just cause to accuse us both of weeping for them 
as lost and extinct, of whom, nevertheless, we 
say that they are alive with God, and of failing 
to prove, by the witness of our hearts, the faith 
we confess with our lips.” 

Before the coming of that heathen pestilence 
which subsequently fell upon the Church, this 
vigorous faith in the immortal life grew faint ; 
its eye was dimmed, that it could not see the 
multitude of dear ones that await usin the spirit- 
land ‘its ear was rendered dull of hearing, that 
it could not recognize their celestial voices be- 
seeching us to ‘come uphither.” In fact, that 
which had been a living faith, a trust of the 
heart, lapsed into a theoretical belief of the head. 
The subtile reasoningsand definitions of the scho- 
lasties, gave a sharpness of outline to one theory 
after another, that left men no option but to sit 
in judgment upon the whole, till doubt after doubt 
arose, and the physical facts and the terrible be- 
reavement attendant upon the departure of their 
loved ones became the predominant ideas in their 
minds. The result was, that the earthly side of 
death was brought prominently into view again. 
“The Dance of Death,” which, notwithstanding 
its coarse revolting, materialistic tone and char- 
acter, became everywhere so popular subsequent- 
to the fourteenth century, and the sensuous tone 
concerning death which found its culminating 
point in the monumental inscriptions of the seven- 
teenth century, are at once illustrations of our 
position and evidences of its truth. Instead of 
an angel of mercy, who takes all the children of 
our race in his arms and bears them to the 
Father’s throne, death came to be viewed again 
as an angel of destruction—as a “ king of terrors.” 
He was depicted with javelin in hand, or with 
scythe clutched in his bony fist and just so far 
as these ideas of this mysterious agency of God 
became prevalent, the old customs of mourning 
for those whom it swept away returned upon 
society, and the beautiful symbols that had spo- 
ken at the interment of their mortalremains, of 
their peace, their glory, and their exaltations 
were laid aside. The identical usages that 
heathenism had consecrated were resuscitated. 
The Irish keen is but a revivification of the 
* Conclamatio”’ of the Romans—the “ Irish band” 
of their “ Mulieres preeficae’—our undertakers, 
clothed in black, of their “‘ Designatores’”—the 
widow’s hidden or plainly dressed hair, of the 
shorn head of antiquity—and the mourning trap- 
pings of the horses in our hearses are but substi- 
tutes for “their waving manes cut close” of 
classic days. 
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A wider induction of facts connected with this 
subject would only confirm our position. Jp 
view of those already adduced, we are inclined 
to belive that these mourning customs afford us 
a tolerably exact measure of the amount of Chris. 
tian faith in the world—-that just so far as the 
former are heartily adopted, the latter is wanting, 
We say this with a full consciousness that the 
strongest Vhristian faith cannot, and was not des. 
tined, to stanch the sorrow of our hearts, nor dry 
the fountain of our tears as we contemplate our 
own immediate loss in the departure, and it may 
be in the brighter fate, of those who have gone 
before us. We have witnessed sufficient scenes 
of apparent gloom, enough days of grief and bit- 
terness, abundance of all that is sad in expe. 
rience, to be aware that tears, bitter tears, will 
often fall in the present life, even though a firm 
Christian faith should never falter in the soul, 
Nay, we are willing to admit that there may be 
relief to the mourner, as he thinks of broken ties, 
every one of which was a heart-string; as he 
dwells on the loss of a being who was nearer to him 
and of more value than any save God—there 
may be relief to the mourner in casting off from 
him the shows of life—in attiring himself in 
something whose dim hue assimilates with “ the 
shadow on the heart ;” but we protest against 
the whole system as unchristian, as indicative of 
distrust in God and his good providence, which 
necessitates an entire change in our adornments, 
and a surrounding ourselves with every external 
sign of woe when the loved ones are withdrawn. 
It does but interfere with our serenity and mus- 
ing whilst we are preparing it, it cultivates our 
sorrow when we have it, and the dark gloom it 
spreads around us is pre-eminently calculated to 
obscure our spiritual vision of that unseen world 
which becomes more and more distinct to the 
eye of Christian faith, as one after another of the 
cherished and the loved ones pass into its 
mansions.— London Inquirer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 9, 1859. 


Marriep, At the residence of Levi Buckman, in 
Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 17th of 2d mo. 
1859, with the approbation of Makefield Montbly 
Meeting, Wituiam Livezey, of Attleboro, to Saran E. 
Buckman, daughter of Levi Buckman, 


Diep, In Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 22d 
of 2d mo., 1859, Lyp1a Watson, aged 84 years, 5 
months, 3 days; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 


LIBRARY NOTICE. 


A stated meeting of The Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be beld in 
the Library Room, on Fourth day evening next, the 
13th inst., at eight o'clock. 


4 mo. 9th, 1859. Jacos M. Extis, Clerk. 
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The following remonstrance has been sent us 
for publication. Weare informed that it was 
duly presented, but have not heard whether it 
has been read, or any action taken upon it. 


To the S nate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met. 
The remonstrance of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting of the religious Society of Friends, of 
parts of the counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
respectfully showeth :— 
hat at a Monthly Meeting of said people, held 
at Sadsbury, Lancaster county, on the 9th day 
of the Second month, A. D. 1859, a concern was 
introduced in relation to a bill now pending be- 
fore your body, for the appropriation of funds, 
(in addition to an appropriation already made) 
for the erection of a monument to the memory of 
those soldiers from Pennsylvania, who fell in the 
late war with Mexico. 
On due deliberation the undersigned were ap- 
pointed as a committee to prepare a remon- 


strance againstasuch an appropriation, sign it on | 


behalf of said meeting, and lay it before your 
body. 

Our religious Society from an early period 
have had a testimony-to bear against all wars and 
fightings, believing they originate in the corrupt 
propensities of the human heart, and are at 
variance with the Divine will. The Messiah’s 
reign is one of peace, and not of strife. “My 
kingdom,” said he, “is not of this world, else 
would my servants fight.” All the precepts of 
Jesus Christ inculeate “peace on earth and 
good will to men.” And while we hold that a/ 
wars are in their very nature repugnant to the 
spirit, and fundamental principles of Christianity, 
we have no hesitation in denouncing that be- 
tween the United States and Mexico as one of 
unparalleled injustice and enormity, undertaken, 
as it was, on the part of this nation, at the insti- 
gation of the Slave power, and waged mainly for 
the diabolical purpose of extending and perpet- 
uating the iniquity of human bondage. And inas- 
much as all eulogies or enactments of Legislative 
bodies in distinguishing military achievements, 
have a potent influence in moulding the mind of 
therising generation, we believe the appropriation 
asked for would be not only an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of money, but that it would exert a 
pernicious influence on the community, by foster- 
ing a wilitary spirit which is equally incompatible 
with the true principles of Christianity and the 
sound policy of Government, and giving sanction 
to a war which was regarded at the time, even by 
many of the advocates of the sword, as upjustifi- 
able on the part of the United States, and that 
it should not have been prosecuted nor sustained, 
either by appropriations or voluntary enlistments. 
In consideration of these views, which are main- 
tained by thousands of others in common with 
our Society, it appears evident that it would be 
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morally wrong, as well as unjust to those of con- 
scientious scruples, to apply any part of the 
public funds to the purpose contemplated in the 
bill. It behooves not our State, glready groan- 
ing under a load of debt sin schemes 
of worse than uselesge ‘and yet if it 
were merelys@ question o : cents, we 
would not intrude upon your time and attention 
with this appeal. ey 

If we, the citizens of the lagd of Penn, would 
transmit to posterity a virtuaais and untarnished 
name, let us not engage in rearing monuments to 
military heroes on that soil which was obtained 
of savage hordes, by the illustrious founder of our 
Commonwealth without the shedding of one drop 
of human blood. 

We therefore earnestly entreat you to refuse 
to make any further appropriation for — 
set forth in the bill, and ask you to repéa®the 
act approved the 22d of Fourth month, 1858, and 
yeur memorialists will feel truly grateful. 

Signed on behalf of said Meeting, by 

JAMES JACKSON, 
JosHua GILBERT, 
Joserpu Hoop, 
Resecca Hoop, 
Tuomas Wuitson, 
SyLvester D. LINVILL, 
Anna W. Hastam. 


| 
Committee. 
| 
| 
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PAGET VS. MACAULAY. 


It was perhaps not to be wondered at that Lord 
Macaulay should, in the first volumes and in the 
first editions of his history, have brought charges 
against William Penn, which more careful in- 
quiry proved to be unfounded, and which, on their 
original promulgation, struck every reader as 
wholly irreconcilable with the established charac- 
ter of the celebrated Quaker and philanthropist ; 
for few writers are always accurate, and accuracy 
never was Lord Macaulay’s forte. Neither per- 
haps was it to be wondered at that Lord Macau- 
lay should have painted the object of his accusa- 
tion in colors so brilliantly and gaudily black ; 
for it is his nature, and it forms one of the princi- 
pal, though one of the least defensible, attractions 
of his style, to deal habitually, like Caravaggio, 
in the darkest shadows and the most startling 
and dazzling lights. But it is difficult to account 
for the peculiarly vicious and almost malignant 
animus which the historian manifests whenever 
the name of William Penn appears upon his 
pages—an animus scarcely warranted by his own 
accusations, even had they been correct, and re- 
sembling the persistent hatred with which men 
usually pursue only their own most personal and 
bitterest foes. For some reason or other—but 
certainly for some reason which does not appear, 
and which we shall not condescend to conjec- 
ture—-Lord Macaulay had evidently set himself 
to the task of blackening Penn’s character by 
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every means which research, omission, para- 
phrase and misconstruction could supply to a 
writer of his uncommon powers, and discharged 
this task with the completeness, energy and gusto 
which we bestow only upon labors of love. 

Still more @ifficultait is to account for the his- 
torian’s persistence im these charges long after 
the errors into whiely he had fallen, the misread- 
ings into which he had suffered himself to be 
betrayed, and the worthlessness of the evidence 
on which he had relied, had been pointed out to 
him and placed beyond reasonable doubt. At 
least, it is difficult to account for this persistence 
without having recourse to the supposition of 
motives too unworthy to influence a great man, 
and too mean and low to influence an honest 
man. Almost immediately on the first appea- 
rang@@of those fascinating volumes which were 
to Wecy to milltons of passive and unbelieving 
minds accusations of guilt and baseness against a 
character hitherto thought to be one of the bright- 
est and purest in English history—accusations 
which probably no subsequent defence or recan- 
tation will now be able to wipe out,—Mr. W. 
E. Forster first, in a convincing pamphlet, and, 
following him, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in an ela- 
borate life of Penn, after a careful examination 
of the documentary and other evidence on which 
Lord Macaulay had relied, showed that no one 
of the charges could be maintained—that for 
some there was absolutely no foundation—and 
that the materials on which others were grounded 
had been altogether misquoted or misconceived. 
There were few even of Lord Macaulay’s friends 
—fewer still, if any, of the general public—whom 
these refutations did not altogether satisfy. Yet 
edition after edition was suffered by the author 
to appear, containing the questioned and refuted 
charges, deliberately and silently reiterated ; and 
not till the year just closed did he deign to take 
the slightest notice of the proofs and defence 
which had been submitted to his consideration. 
In the last edition, however, he has inserted a 
long note, in which he replies to the arguments 
and evidence adduced by Mr. W.E Forster 
and Mr. Dixon, and declares that he adheres to 
all his former charges, and considers them fully 
justified. Itis in consequence of this reiteration 
that Mr. Paget has again examined the whole 
question, and verified and amplified the former 
defence by reference to all the original documents 
bearing on the matter. The points are most 
clearly and convincingly worked out—the authori- 
ties consulted are all specified—and the result of 
the whole appears to us to leave Penn’s charac- 
the quite clear and his accuser’s by no means so. 

We have no space to give an analysis of the 
argument. Indeed it is so concise that it would 
not bear further condensation ; and for the refu- 
tation to be properly appreciated, it must be fol- 
lowed step by step. The volume containing it 
is very small, and very neatly got up, and will 


scarcely require more than an hour to master, 
London Economist. 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF GIRLS. 


It is matter of common observation that English 
women belonging to the higher classes unite with 
their mental accomplishments far greater robust. 
ness and strength of physical constitution thay 
are usually found in the females of this country, 
and all are ready to admit that the human form, 
in classic antiquity, far exceeded in perfection 
of symmetry and vigor the ordinary development 
of the present day. The race that gave to the 
world a Venus and an Apollo is still regarded a 
furnishing the best examples of physical strength 
and beauty; and perhaps those who are familiar 
with the social customs of the ancient world will 
concede that this perfection was the result of the 
systematic training and exercise of the body, 
then made an essential part of education. In 
the ages of chivalry, too, when a man held ita 
greater honor to excel in feats of arms than in 
scholarship, we read of wonderful achievements 
of physical strength. But all the lessons of the 
world’s experience in such matters seem to have 
been lost in our modern civilization, at least in 
Awcrica. Look at the women in our higher 
circles, with their thin and willowy forms, their 
pale and sallow faces, their inability to endure 
the slightest exposure or fatigue. Observe in 
all classes how early the cheek loses its youthful 
freshness ; how common are complaints of “ del- 
icate health” ; how universal the appearance of 
fragility. Itis true that public attention has 
within a few years been in a degree awakened to 
this subject ; but as the light in Milton’s infernal 
prison only served to make darkness visible, 80 
this attention has only exposed the utter and 
fatal neglect of the duty—a neglect almost every- 
where apparent. 

If a panoramic view of the evils growing out 
of neglect of the proper physical training of chil- 
dren could be presented, the horror and alarm 
created by such a survey would drive fond pa- 
rents into the adoption of a better system. Mo- 
thers who now compel their infant offspring to 
live as prisoners, pining in vain for fresh air and 
invigorating exercise, because Mary or Biddy can- 
not find time to take them out, would not only 
make the servant perform this duty every day, 
letting the housework go rather than omit it, but 
would make some arrangement for more thorough 
exercise of all the limbs than a mere childish 
walk can furnish. The little ones allowed to 
play half the day out of doors, running ard 
wrestling “at their own sweet will,” need no 
gymnasia to develope their strength; but city- 
bred unfortunates will be benefited by Calisthe- 
nie practice. The increase of institutions for this 
purpose isa good sign. A lady who presides 
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sively to women, and where there are now thirty 
invalids, informed us she received children three 
years and a half old, and would warrant the man- 
ifest improvement of their health in three 
months. Amusement she makes an essential 
element of these exercises; for asall the mus- 
cles of the body should be brought into play, the 
powers of the mind, so intimately and mysteri 
ously connected with the physical frame, should 
not be inactive. 

We would advocate, or rather insist upon, the 
attachment of the gymnasium to every school ; 
and if one were in every house, it would prove 
an actual saving of more than its cost, in phy- 
sicians’ bills, medicines, and nurses’, wages. A 
frolic every day with the “reclining board” or 
the “paralle! bars,’’ would put to flight many 
javenile ailments, banish the physic bottles from 
the shelf, and shed a glow of cheerfulness 
throughout the household. The benefits that 
would result to the community and to future 
generations from such a system, are absolutely 
incalculabie. 

The evils of a hot-bed education, where cul- 
ture of the mind is attempted, with neglect of 
physical development, are not so universally re- 
cognized as they shayld be. The old adage— 
“mens sano in corpore sano’’—shows the ancient 
estimate of the parallel culture of body and brain. 
The dependence of the integrity of the brain on 
the health of the body—the need that organ 
has of rest as well as exertion, ought ever to be 
borne in mind Nature should be allowed her 
bent in harmonizing the employment of the in- 
tellect with physical activity, by alternate exer- 
cise. And no school deserves patronage where 
this subject has not due consideration. 

It was never designed by our Creator that the 
life of a human being should be made miserable 
by ill health. Strict observance of his wise laws 
will secure health; indeed, we would not be 
afraid to say that any child born of healthy pa- 
rents, allowed abundance of exercise in the open 
air through childhood, and preserved in youth 
from injurious habits, may be sure of immunity 
from disease, till nature’s great debt becomes due 
inthe course of events. Entire freedom from 
headaches and indigestion, with their train of dis- 
eases, will be his portion whose early life has 
had this judicious training. Think of this, mo- 
thers and teachers, we entreat you! and when 
you opine that an infant “‘ must have worms,” 
or note symptoms of languor in a pupil—ask 
yourself if the young creature is not suffering 
from privation of the blessings God gives freely 
to the poorest, and which cannot be denied with- 
out entuiling a train of miseries upon such a 
portion of your life as your neglect may leave to 
tothe child under your care. Boston Transcript. 


Taey only have lived long who have lived 
virtuously.— Sheridan. 
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HOW A POOR BOY BECAME A MERCHANT. 


Children, and older persons as well, ought al- 
ways tu speak the truth, from a love of doing 
right, and a loathing of wrong. But it some- 
times strengthens upright. aims to kuow that 
honesty is the best policy,‘and that one who uni- 
formly adhengs to the truthjis certain in the end 
to prosper. The following story in the New 
York Chronicle has a moral for our young read- 
ers : ¢ 

Two country lads came af’an early hour to a 
market town, and arranging their little stands, 
set down to wait for customers. One was for- 
nished with fruits and vegetables of the boy’s 
own raising, and the other was supplied with 
clams and fish. The bours passed along, and 
each little merchant saw with pleasure his stores 
were steadily decreasing, and an equivalent in 
silver bits, shining in his money cup. The last 
melon lay on Harry’s stand, when a gentleman 
came by, and placing his hand upon it, he said, 

“What a fine large melon. I think | must 
have this for my dinner. What do you ask for 
it, my boy ?” 

«« The melon is the last one I have, sir, and 
though it looks very fair, there is an unsound 
spot on the other side,’’ and the boy turned it 
over. 

‘So there is,” said the man, ‘I think I shall 
not take it. But,” he added, looking into the 
boy’s fine open countenance, “ is it very business- 
like to point out the defects of your own fruits 
to customers ?” 

“Tt is better than being dishonest, sir,” said 
the boy honestly. 

“You are right, my little fellow; always re- 
member that principle, and you will find favor 
with God and man also. You have nothing 
else I wish for this morning, but I shall remem- 
ber your little stand in future.” 

“Are those clams fresh?” he continued, 
turning to Ben Wilson’s stand. 

“Yes, sir; fresh this morning. I caught 
them myself,” was the reply. And a purchase 
being made, the gentleman went his way. 

“Harry! what a fool you was to show the 
gentleman that spot in the melon. Now you 
can take it home for your pains, or throw it away. 
How much wiser is he about those clams I caught 
yesterday? Sold them at the same price I did 
the fresh ones. He would never have looked at 
the melon until he had gone away.” 

“ Ben, I would not tell a lie, nor act one eith- 
er, for twice what I have earned this morning. 
Besides, I shall be better off in the end, for [ 
have gained a customer, and you have lost one.” 

And so it proved, for the next day the gen- 
tleman bought nearly all of his fruit and vege- 
tables of Harry, but never invested another pen- 
ny at the stand of his neighbor. Thus the sea- 
son passed ; the gentleman finding that he could 
always get a good article of Harry, continually 
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patronized him, and sometimes talked a few min- 
utes about his future prospects and hopes. To 
become a ‘merchant was his great ambition ; and 
when the winter came on, the gentleman want- 
ing a trusty boy for his store, decided on giving 
the place to Harry. Steadily and safely he ad- 
vanced in the confidence of his employer, until, 
having passed through various grades of clerk- 


ship, he became at length an honored partner in 
the firm. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the weather, &c., for Tard month. 


1858. 
6 days. 


1859. 


Rain, all or nearly all day, . 1 day. 


Rain during some portions of the 
PEDOOM, . 6 2 6 8 te 1: 

Snow, . ae 

Cloudy without storms, . 

Ordinary clear, . 


a“ 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &c. 
Mean temperature of the month 
per Penna, Hospital, . 39.88 deg. 48.25 deg. 
Highest do. during do. do. 69. ‘“ 68 « 
Lowest do. do. do. do. 850 “ 21 = « 
Rain during the month, . 1.08 in. 6.98 in. 
Deaths during the month, count- 
ing four current weeks for 


each year, ‘ s « « 806 773 


The average of the mean temperature of 
this month for the past 70 years is 
Highest do, during that period (the pres- 


38.78 deg. 


entyear,). . « pie be oe 48.25 “ 
do. do (1843,) 30 

It will be seen from the above that the mean tem- 
perature of the month just closed has been unprece- 
dented/y high—our records extend no farther back than 
1790, inclusive ; and during that entire period it has 
reached 45 deg. but twice, exclusive of the present 
year, viz.: 1849—45 deg., and 1842—47 deg. 

The amount of rain that has fallen is worthy of no- 
tice. The record at the Penna. Hospital states that 
more has fallen, than during the corresponding month, 
since the commencement of their Journal in 1825; 
and that the same remark will apply for the current 
three months of the present year! Also, vegetation in 
their gardens is at least two weeks earlier. J. M. E. 

Philada., 4th mo. 4th, 1859. 


Lowest 


TWILIGHT HOURS. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL WILSON. 


This is the hour, when Memory wakes 
Visions of joy that could not last ; 
This is the hour when Fancy takes 
A survey of the past. 
She brings before the pensive mind 
The hallowed. scenes of earlier years, 
And friends, who long have been consigned 
To silence and to tears. 
The few we liked—the one we loved— 
A sacred band, come stealing on, 
And many a form far hence removed, 
And many a pleasure gone. 
Friendships, that now in death are hushed, 
And young affection’s broken chain, 
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And hopes, that fate too quickly crushed, 
In memory bloom again. 


Few watch the fading gleams of day, 
But muse on hopes as quickly flown ; 
Tint after tint, they die away, 
Till all at last are gone. 


This is the hour when Fancy wreathes 
Her spell round joys that could not last ; 
This is the hour when Memory breathes 
A sigh to pleasures past. 


‘“ LEAD ME TO THE ROCK THAT IS HIGHER 
THAN 1.” 


PSALM LXI. 2. 
«¢ Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 
In its shelter I'll hide while the storm passes by. 
I’ll yield like the floweret that bends to the gale, 
And bows without breaking when tempests assail ; 
Then, rising anew when the storm is o’erpast, 
Adore Him, who sends both the calm and the blast. 


‘“‘ Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I,” 
When the glare of the noontide is fierce in the sky. 
When faint from the “ burden and heat of the day,” 
O, lend me tby screen from the sun’s burning ray! 
Within thy cool shadow my altar I’ll raise, 

And send up the incense of prayer and of praise. 


‘‘ Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I,” 


When my path through the desert is scorching and 
dry. 


My spirit shall find her deepcraving supplied 

In the streams of salvation that flow from thy side. 
I'll bathe where thy waters refreshingly stray, 

And then with rejoicing go forth on my way. 
“Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I,” 
When the night-wind is chill, to thy covert I'll fly; 
Beneath thy protection my couch while I spread, 
No damp of the midnight shall fall on my head ; 


And when the bright morning sheds light through the 
skies, 


My grateful thanksgiving to thee shall arise. 
O, draw me, kind Father, in faith to thy side ; 
In thy “secret pavillion” I fain would abide. 
My covert in danger, my Screen from the heat, 
My spirit’s Refreshment, wy one sure Retreat, 
O strong Rock of Ages, my frailty sustain |! 


Though mountains should crumble, thou still shalt 
remain. M. W. 


POMPEII. 


The foreign correspondent of the Utica Herali 
gives an account of the ruins of Pompeii, as fol- 
lows :-— 

I have seen Pompeii. Ihave walked through 
its silent streets, wandered amid its deserted 
shrines, and stood within its desolate halls. No 
other wreck of the Past has so impressed me. 
No other Ruin has spoken with so eloquent 
tongue. I have secn grander temples, and more 
imposing columns, and more splendid arches, but 
none that told so dread and disastrous a tale as 
this. They speak of a life that gradually went 
out in the Eclipse of Barbarism; but here was 
the story of a life suddenly arrested in the ful 
glow of health—the golden cord snapped violent- 
ly asunder. No gradual decay—no insidious 
snapping of the fountains of life—no slow wast- 
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ee cmc ccc c ccc cece ccc ccc cr cece cc cccccec ener erence cece rere a 
ing away, but one fearful, blinding stroke, and) wonderful paintings. Not a feature marred— 
all is over. To-day a gay and prosperous city—| not a bit of carving or mould defaced,—you won- 
to morrow a Ruin. To-day the streets thronged | der the lord of the mansion is not there to greet 
with a busy populace—thousands hurrying to and} you. Further on, and we are in the bed room, 
fro, wealth and station looking contemptuously | —small but cozy—plain but airy—the very ideal 
down on Poverty; sin flaunting in gay attire;jofa sleeping apartment. From the burnished 
speculation and commerce busy with their led-/ wall and glittering ceiling, look down troops of 

ers counting loss and gain ; the dance, the song, | laughing Loves and lascivious Venuses, eloquent 
and the revel at their height; Pleasure busy with | memorials at once of the refinement and the vices 
its little Paradisc,—and to-morrow Death ram-jof the denizens of the dead city. A aar- 
pant over all. The throbbing pulse still—the|row passage leads to the bath-room with its 
eloquent lips mute— the glowing face—cinders ! | fine vaulted roof, and the walls rich in pictures 
No time for preparation—no avenues of escape—|and vases of porphyry and alabaster, and remains 
one prayer to gods who could not save—and the|of luxurious couches; an apartment fit for the 


keen agony ‘was over. 


revels or repose of a King. Then other and other 


Such is the story the ruins of Pompeii tell | apartments, all bespeaking wealth, luxury, refine- 
with their mute but eloquent lips. You read it}ment, vice. And lastly, the garden with its 
in every mouldering pile—on the corner ofevery |sculptures and remains of fountains, and shady 


silent street—in every deserted hall 


You read|avenues, and dreamy bowers. And yet this 


it in the palaces of the rich and the hovels of| house with all its blaze of wealth and beauty has 
the poor,—in the workshop, in the forum, in the| been tenantless sixteen centuries ? 


theatre, in the temples of the gods. The imple- 
ments of Toil—the gewgaws of Wealth—the 
bath and the couch are all there. The marble 
halls—the vaulted ceilings—the walls gorgeous 
with paintings—the flowers of matchless mosaics 
are there—almost as bright and beautiful—al- 
most as rich and resplendent—as when the oc- 
cupants were summoned away. Death, which 
swept every living thing with its fierce and fiery 
tide, has mercifully spared the material. 
Remember you, it is not here and there an in- 
solated ruin Pompeii presents to the wonder- 
stricken traveller, but miles and miles of continu- 
ous wreck. * We are on the Street of Fortune. 
It is a long, straight, and beautiful thoroughfare. 
The pavement is hard and smooth, (consisting 
of small blocks of lava-stone) The ruts made 
by the wheels of the chariots—in some instances 
two and three inches deep—are distinetly visible, 
Qn either side are narrow sidewalks, just such 
as you see in some of the German and Italian 
cities of to-day. Portions of the walls of nearly 
all the houses are yet standing. Some are large 
and some small—some gorgeous and some plain 


I leave the street of Fortune—the Fifth Ave- 
nue of Pompeii—and enter the realm of Trade 
and Toil. Here are the workshops of the me- 
chanic—the magazine of the manufacturer—the 
humble stall of the dealer in small wares. Here 
are the cauldron of the soap-boiler, the vats of the 
distiller, the measures of the dealers in grain, 
the implements of the artisan, the utensils of 
the cook. Here are the public fountains, around 
which the dark-eyed maidens of Pompeii gossip- 
ped in the warm summerevenings. The public 
houses (with the signs s¢/// over the door,) where 
the gossips and the sots resorted; the broad 
avenue along which youth and pride and beauty 
swept in their gorgeous chariots ; the very foot- 
marks of the multitude as they rushed to the 
theatre or the temples of their gods. Every 
chariot-furrowed stone—every pictured wall and 
glistening column, every hoary pile and silent 
avenue—speaks. Nothing seems dead but man. 





COTTON CULTIVATION IN AFRICA. 
The English are.intent upon testing cotton cul 


—just as we see rich and poor now. Here isa/tivation in Africa. Ina soil soprolific, and with 
lordly mansion, the residence of one ofthe chicf|the seasons so well marked as in that immense 
citizens. Letus enter. A wide hall,and we are | continent, there seems to be but little doubt that 


in the interior court. The court is square, and 


an indigenous plant like cotton would thrive un- 


is surrounded by beautiful Ionic columns, whose |der proper care. The natives are reported to be 
graceful capitals lose themselves imperceptibly | willing to engagein producingthe staple. About 
in the rich carvings of the ceiling. The floor is | two hundred and fifty thousand pounds of cotton, 
of the most exquisite mosaic, in which the most|‘ equal to the Georgia article,’ was recived in 
delicate and ingenious pictorial repesentations | England during last year from Western Africa. 
are wrought. Some of these are allegorical and | This success has induced a shipment last month, 
mythical—the virtues and the vices, gods and|from Liverpool, of upwards of fifteen thousand 
goddesses, heroes and demi-gods. Some are his-|dollars worth of machinery and requisite ma- 
torical, fanciful domestics,—all wonderfully per-| terials to enable efforts further in the interior of 
served, and all exquisitely wrought. To the! Western Africa, establish new cotton stations, 
right, a door opens into the banqueting hall— | and prosecute the matter” with still more vigor. 


| 


with floor of still more delicate mosaic—with | The cotton supply association, of Manchester, is 
walls and ceiling covered over with still more|calling forth the energy of the people and the 
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government of Liberia? by offering prizes and 
medals for successful cultivation of cotton. With 
good roads throughout the country, and steam 
on the navigable streams, no doubt can be enter- 
tained that Liberia and Africa generally, may be 
readily made one of the most important cotton 
producing countries in the world. the settle- 
ment of intelligent colored people from the Uni- 
ted States, as well as the planting of churches, 
schools and free governments, and the opening 
of legitimate commerce, will conspire rapidly to 
effect a complete and speedy transformation of 
that long unknown land, into one of the most at- 
tractive and prosperous portions of the earth. 


SPEED. 


Dr. Lardner, in one of his recently published 
scientific works, endeavors to convey to the read- 
er some idea of the enormous speed of the loco- 
motive gving at the rate of seventy miles an 
hour. Seventy miles an hour, is, in round num- 
bers, one hundred and five feet per second, that 
is a motion in virtue of which a passenger is 
carried over thirty-five yards between two beats 
of a common clock. Two objects near him, a 


yard asunder, pass his eye in the thirty-fifth 
part of a second ; and if thirty-five stakes were | 
erected by the side of the road, one yard asun- 
der, the whole would pass his eye between two 
beats of the clock ; if they had any strong color, 
such as red, they would appear a continuous 


flash of red. At sucha speed, therefore, the 
objects on the side of the road are not distin: | 
guishable. When two trains having this speed 
pass each other, the relative velocity will be 
double this, or seventy yards per second; and 
if one of the trains were seventy yards long, it 
would flash by in a single second. To accom- 
plish this, supposing the driving wheels seven feet 
in diameter, the piston must change its direc- 
tion in the cylinder ten times a second. But 


there are two cylinders, and the mechanism is so 


regulated that the discharges of steam is alter- | 
nate. There are, therefore, twenty discharges 
of steam per second, at equalintervals; and thus , 
these twenty puffs divide a second into twenty 
equal parts, each puff having the twentieth of a 
second between it and that which precedes and | 
follows it The ear, like the eye, is limited in 
the rapidity of its sensation; and, sensitive as | 
that organ is, it is not capable of distinguishing | 
sounds which succeed each other at intervals of | 
the twentieth part of a second. According to 
experiments that have been made, the flight of , 
a cannon ball was six thousand seven hundred | 
feet in one quarter of a minute, equal to five 
miles per minute, or three hundred ‘miles per 
hour. It follows, therefore, that a railway train, 
going at the rate of seventy-five miles per hour, 
has the velocity of one-fourth that of a cannon 
ball. 


| at such points. 
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Many of the accidents which happen to pe 
sons attempting to cross railroads are the resyjj 
of ignorance of the velocity of the iron hor 
when fairly under way. 

If a man with a horse and carriage upon ay 
unimportant public road in a éountry tom 
should approach and cross the track at a spee{ 
of six miles per hour, which would be crossing 
rapidly, an express train approaching at the mo. 
ment would move toward him two hundred au 
fifty-seven feet while he was in the act of crog 
ing a distance barely sufficient to clear the hor 
and vehicle. Ifthe horse was moved at a raty 
no faster than a walk, as the track is usual} 
crossed, the train would move toward him whilj 
in the act of crossing more than five hundred 
feet. This fact accounts for tae many accidents 
The person driving thinks bg 
may cross because the train is a few rods di 


THE VALUE OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Since both soul and body are made for exer 
tion, there is nothing more conducive to cheer 
fulness, the result of their joint health, than fi 
employment. A house bereft of tenants goes ty 
decay. <A vehicle laid up without use rusts and 
moulders. A fine piece of machinery is never 
so-safe, as when lubricated and moving. Body 
and soul made for perpetual activity, must work 
and work together, in order to be in good con 
dition. Of all engines, the human body is the 
most amazing. From the days of Socrates, as 
reported by Xenophon, philosophy has been 
studying the mechanics, the chemistry, the vital 
forces, the adaptations, the final causes of this 
structure, .so wonderfully made. There are no 


_ steps forward to new principles in physics, in 


optics, in the growth of structures, which does 
not find itself anticipated by some marvellous 
realisation of its idea in the human body. Con- 
sidered as a working engine, there is none which 
works so cheaply, with so little waste, and so 
long, or which contains such provisions for its 
own repair. How every survey of the skilful 
mechanism shows that it was made to move.— 
Its central propelling engine never stops, except 
in cases which cause instant dread of death. 
Heart, lungs, and brains, play on through all the 
thousand nights of sleep. An instinct of nature 
prompts the young to be in almost prepetual 
motion. Absolute rest there is none. And if, 
from necessity or choice, any approach to im- 
mobility becomes the habitude of body as is the 
case in some sluggish and morbid natures, the 
result is lethargy and endless disturbance of the 
vital functions. This frame was made for labor. 

Equally true is this of the yet more subtle 
because spiritual part. The soul is essentially 
active. Ofa mind that does not think, no man 
can frame a notion. The human mind is made 
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m on » be active. It is inquiring, and athirst for CULTIVATE. ENERGY. 

et . core sae 
the resulj a cake ee ac ae a Many of the physical evils—the want of vig- 
ron hort Oe J . ‘| or, the inaction of the system, languor, and hys- 


ealthful, moderate repose, chiefly by change 


: 7 ; terical affections—whi lent amon 
f employment, is good; but entire, continual, e which are an proverene eanang 


oa - nbroken quiescence, ismisery. Never was there caine ee, 
it a Spee more dire a — a of aa = power, and well-exercised self-control, and to an 

crossin bandon the honest and usefu ome ife, absence of the fixed habits of employment. Real 
t the a ander the pretext of pe Unless they have cultivation of the intellect, earnest exercise of 
dred ani pgular resources, in science, literature, oF | ihe moral powers, the enlargement of the mind, 


philanthropy, they sink into hebetude, weary 


oe f the everlasting holiday, let their hearts cor- —— er a _ ° Fy ge = 

at a ra ode with sullen thoughts ; and sometimes fall s iennees for caleeuan of inevitable evils "and 
J : . : 8, 

: usuallmer’y © evil habits or premature dotage. Phi- for energy in combatting such as may be over- 


osophy, no less than religion, enjoins—unless 
yhere invincible necessities from infirmity or 
ge clearly speak another language—that we 
hould live working, and die in the harness. 
Hence the value of a trade or calling, and of 
orking at it. I believe it lengthens life. I 
believe it staves off tribes of maladies and con- 
eits. Iam sure it promotes that spring and 
plevation of soul, without which life isa long 
for exersmpisease. If you would find the most wretched 
to cheeyma2 or woman in your neighborhood, look for 
than figere one who has nothing to do. Unless allowed 
o prescribe employment, even the best physician 


come, are the ends which education has to attain; 
weakness, if met by indulgence, will not only 
remain weakness, but become infirmity. The 
power of the mind over the body is immense. 
Let that power be called forth; let it be trained 
and exercised, and vigor, both of mind and body, 
will be the result. Better, a million times better, 
to work hard, even to the shortening of existence, 
than to sleep and eat away this precious gift of 
life, giving no other cognisance of its possession. 
By work, or industry, of whatever kind it may 
be, we give a practical acknowledgement of the 
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8 goes te heats cine ata te value of life, of its high intentions, of its mani- 
usts anda.” euucinary Compriainer. | ~°F | fold duties. Earnest, active industry, is a living 


is nevermter all has becn said, employment begets cheer- 
Bodyiguluess ; and a “ merry heart doeth good like a 
)BBnedicine.” J. W. ALEXANDER. 


hymn of praise, a never-failing source of happi- 
ness ; it is obedience, for it is God’s great law 


ust work for moral existence. 
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rates, a8 DAILY IMMERSION OF THE HEAD. s 


: , THE cost or War.—Great Britain is now paying 

Dr. Bissell, one of the Quarantine physicians | twenty-eight millions of pounds sterling, or nearly 

nt Staten Island, in giving the testimony touch- | 0¢ bundred and forty millions of dollars a year in- 

ng the matter of the late riots, stated it as his terest on the war debt which she has contracted in 
: eer ’ 


cy ‘ . 4 times past. In additicn she is paying over one hun- 
opinion, ‘‘ that if a person’s hair is washed and | greg millions of dollars a year to maintain her present 


combed every day, he is not liable to disease.” | defences. The warfare of Great Britain, therefore, 


The Norfolk Herald adds the following cor- | costs about two hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
a@ year. 
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je which “So important a result from so simple a cause| , vitrary or unjust legislation against free negroes in 
and sommmay seem incredible to many, but not to US. | Louisiana, of whom there is “a large native resident 
s for its There is not a more effectual preventative of | population, correct in their general deportment, hon- 
- skilful disease than the immersion of the head in cold | orable in their intercourse with society and free from 
move.—(jgwater the year round. We know an old gen- — ps fur fm et Aro br are eater ah net rot 
1, except tleman, von rising of seventy, who says that un- aaiarel couunnh "asad shah North a ma 
* death, @til he was thirty years old, he was of a weakly 5 
b all the constitution, and particularly liable to attacks of ; A /ARGE —— loss has been ps by the 
f nature™bilious fever, violent colds and headache ; but ee ie ae 
repetual having heard that the best preventive of head-| jy. coaanl heavy rains. ° 7 
And if, {ache was to wash. the head in cold water every 
1 to im- morning immediately after rising, he then com-| 41, contains the following : 
s is the @menced the practice, and has continued it to the Tue Free Necro Birt —The Legislature has passed 
res, the present time, ‘and during the interval of forty | q pill to expel free negroes from the State. They have 
e of the years has never had the bilious fever, hardly | until a 1860, to dispose of their property, and 
or labor. @ knows what the headache is, and though some- | make other arrangements for leaving. If they do not 
> subtle ff times taking cold, he has never had a cold that | 8° then, it is made the duty of sheriffs, to seize them 


5 . = : : : and hire them out to the highest bidder for one year, 
sentially hindered him from attending to his ordinary af- giving them the net proceeds of their labor to enable 


no man fairs ; add to this he passed vuscathed through | them to leave the State. The bill provides that such 
is made §the tarrible epidemic of 1855.” free negroes as desire to remain, may choose masters 


The Little Rock Gazette and Democrat of the 19th 


4 FRIENDS’ 
—the County Court having them appraised, and the 
master or mistress they have chosen paying half their 
value into the Common School fund of the county.” 


Tue poor Necro.—The late Arkansas Legisla- 
tare passed a law, which is to take effect from the 
lst of January, 1860, prohibiting the employment of 
free colored persons on water craft navigating the 
rivers of that State. A violation of this law is to be 
considered a high misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, 
subjects the party baving charge of such craft to a fine 
of trom $500 to $1000, and an imprisonment Lot ex- 
ceeding twelve months. 


Tue New Cent Poisonovs.—It is stated that several 
instances have occurred in different parts of the coun- 
try where children have died from the effects of poison 
tuken into the system, by swallowing the new nickel 
cent. As this coin is small and easily swallowed, 
there is great danger in allowing young children to 
have them in their possession. The metal which com- 
poses it has had a fatal effect, and would seem to be 
poisonous.— North American. 


The election in Kansas on the 28th ult. on the 
question of calling another Convention to form a 
State Constitution, is reported as having resulted in 
favor of the call. Leavenworth City gave a majority 
of 406, in a total vote of 1,648, in favor of prohibit- 
ing the opening of liquor saloons on the first day of 
the week. 


The Personal Liberty bill which was pending in the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts, was de- 
feated on the 30th‘ult. by a majority of three. A 
bill passed the Legislature of Michigan a few weeks 
since, making it a crime to “bring a negro, mulatto or 
other person into the State, claiming him or her as a 
slave,’ and punishing the act with imprisonment not 
more than ten years, and a fine not exceeding $1,000. 


The number of Mormons in the United States in 
1856 is stated at 47,000, of whom 38,000 were resident 
in Utah. The total number of the sect in the whole 
world was not less than 126,000. In 1857, the popu- 
lation of Utah appears to have decreased to 31,022. 


Official documents show that the emigration from 
Bremen, during the year 1858, amounted to 12,450 
passengers to New York, the entire number to the 
United States being 23,127. During the last ten 
years, the emigration from Great Britain and Ireland 
has been 2,756,000, from Germany 1,200,000, and 
from France scarcely 200,000. Nearly half of the 
French emigrants during that time have gone to 
Algerie. 

THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour aNp Meau.—The Flour market is inactive, 
without change i prices. We-quote sales of super- 
fine Flour at $6 25 per bbl., and $6 37 a 6 75 for 
extra family. The sales to the rewulers aud bakers 
are within the range of the same figures, and fancy 
lots at from $6 87 to 7 5U. Sales of Rye Flour ana 
Corn Meal continue limited. ‘The former at $4 20. 
Corn Meal is held at $3 87. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 
56 a 1 58 per bushel for fair and prime red, and $1 65 
a 1 75 for prime white. Rye is less active and selle 
at 884 90c. Corn is in demand; sales gf yellow at 86 
cts. Oats are steady; sales of prime Pennsylvania at 
55 cts., and Delaware and Jersey at 54 cts. 

CLOVERSEED is inactive at from $5 25 to 5 50 per 64 
pounds. Timothy commands $2 25 a2 37 per bushel, 
and Flaxseed at $1 70a1 75. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


IGHLAND DALE.—Charles and Catharine Foy}, 
inform their friends that their house will! beo 
for the reception of boarders, early in the 6th mony 
It is an elevated situation, one mile from Stroudsbyry 
and four miles from the Delaware Water Gap. 
The cars leave Walnut Street wharf every mornj 
for Stroudsburg. 
The price of board in 6th and 7th months, will } 
| $6 per week, and in the 8th month, $7 per week. (hj 
dren under 12 years, half price. 
4th month, 1859. 
(‘roune une. BOARDING SCHOOL fy 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer sesgiy 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of % 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable iu advang 
the other in the middle of the session. No ex 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

Henry W. Riveway, 
Crosswicks P Q., Burlington Ov., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m, 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL fy 
_AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to co 
mence the next session of this Institution, on the 
of 5th mo. next. For reference and further partic 
lars, enquire for circulars of Principal, 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
London Grove, 22d of 3d mo., 1859. 


Ke ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHB 
4 TERCO., PA.—This Institution will open its su 
mer term for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continue’ 
session twenty weeks. Circulars, containing terg 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person 
questing the same, on application to the Proprietor 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 
Mary G. Jackson, , 
Maaere B. Jackson, Assistants. 
Address Kennet Square P, Office, Chester Co. Pa 
WittiaM CHANDLER, 
Susanna G. CHANDLER, 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 


i Proprietors. 





{LDR'DGE'S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL fi 

4 THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH OF BOTH SE 
ES. —All the branches of a liberal English Educatis 
are thoroughly taught in this Institution. Also 
French and Latin languages 

The summer session will open on the 3d of 5th m 
1859, and continue 20 weeks, terms $70 per session 

For full particulars address the Principal for a ¢ 
cular. 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County N. J. 
2 mo. 


(ora GREEN BOARD!" SHOOL Fé 
GIRLS.—The Summer | commence 
the 11th of 4th month ne ; n is unusv 
ly bealthy and pleasan tuy extensi 
and thorough. Terms Thi 8 per sessi 
of thirteen’ weeks. 
For particulars, address Prine 
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als, 
NEY Pusey, or 
canny A. Kinsey. 
Keonett Square, Chester Co., Penna. 
-—.Mm. 


2d mo., !£ 
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